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Dramatic HKetches. 


Miss O‘NEILL, 
(With a Portrait.) 


We have taken the liberty of de- 
signating the subject of this Memoir 
by her maiden title, although the 
appellation of O'Neill has long given 
way tothatof Beecher. The former, 
however, is that by whieh she will 
always be known in the dramatic 
world, and we therefore think we are 
warranted in still making use of it. 

Eliza O'Neill is a native of 
land, and the eldest daughter of Mr. 
John O'Neill, who at the time of her 
birth was a manager and performer in 
various parts of that kingdom. Her 
mother’s maiden name was Feather- 
stone. With the year in which Miss 
ONeill was born, we are not exactly 
acquainted; but this is of little im- 
portance, since it has always been 
held, that “ women and music should 
never be dated.” Her first attempts 
aS an actress were made, at a very 
early age, in her father’s Theatres at 
Dundalk, Drogheda, &ce. in such 
parts as the Prince of Wales, 
(“ Richard the Third,”) which she 
performed with so much ability, as. 
to excite the unqualified admiration 
of ali who beheld her; and by her 
attraction proved of no small service 
to the company’s finances, which, at 
this period, were not in the most 
flourishing condition. A late tour- 
ist in Ireland has given curi- 
ous picture of the affairs of her 
family, ere fate had smiled upon 
them ; and as we are assured that it 
" perfectly correct, we here extract 


it; not with the unworthy view of 


Vol. 


wounding the feelings of those to 
whom it relates, by an unnecessary 
exposure of their former poverty ; 
but to lend a stimulus to exertion, 
and encourage the attempts of 
struggling genius, by shewing in how 


low a condition one of the most 


cherished favourites of fortune was 
originally placed :— 


‘* The following morning, I was 
preparing to continue my journey on 
foot, when I was prevailed on bya 
gentleman going the same road, to 
join him in a chaise. .We had a very 
handsome one, and.a stout pair of 
horses, out of the reach of caricature. 
My companion was a merchant of 
Dundalk ; Miss O'Neill, ifshe is nota 
native,passed her early life in thistown. 
Her father was the manager of a little 
party which played in a brewhouse or 
barn there; and, a bundred.times, the 
gentleman has seen her, .when a little 
girl, running about, bare-footed and 
bare-legged. As she grew up, she be- 
came the heroine of this humble The- 
atre, and played with great applause 
in ‘Tragedy, Comedy, and Farce. On 
one of those occasions, Mr. Talbot 
happened to be prescut, and was so 
struck with the promise of the young 
actress, that he carried ber with him 
to Belfast; and I have reason to be- 
lieve, thal to his instructions he attri- 
butes much of her ubparalleled suc- 
cess—but this is idle; genius like 
Miss must, sooneror later, 
have blazed forth, and required little 
other teaching than itself. Sbe was 
afterwards brought to Dublin, as a 
substitute for Miss Smith, but I know 
not that she was regarded as an equt- 
valent one. ‘I'he destiny of actresses 
is oftentimes as unaccountable, as that 
of the personages whom they repre- 
sent; and the difference of the wel- 
come which these two ladies received 
from a London audience, need not be 
told.” 

“ That a young woman, brought up 
as Miss O‘Neill had been, should be a 
little intoxicated by a change, sudden 
as the wildest shifting of the scene on 
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which she moves, is not to be wondered 
at ; but, to her praise be it told, she re- 
members her evil days, and those 
who befriended her in them. A shop- 
keeper, to whom she and her father 
were indebted for various acts of 
kindness, lately fell into indigence. 
She sent for him to London, and 
having supported him for some time 
in her own house, gave him money 
again to commence business — Ltrust, 
for her own sake, she will long pre- 
serve this compassionate heart; for, 
should it ever be her misfortune to 
lose it, she will not be ha!f the actress 
that she ts.’’* 


More prosperous days awaited our 
heroine. She was engaged, as stated 
above, in the year 1808, at a moderate 
salary, by Mr. Talbot, the Manager 
of the Belfast Theatre, with whose 
company she performed at Belfast, 
Derry, Newry, and other towns in 
their circuit, with great reputation. 
From hence, a piece of good luck 
transferred her to the Theatre Royal, 
Crow Street, Dublin, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Jones, where she 
was destined first to attract that re- 
markable attention and applause, 
which accompanied her to the termi- 
nation of her career. For some 
time, however, she languished in 
obscurity ; the principal characters 
were already filled by older stayers, 
and she was therefore compelled to 
restrict: herself to those of a very 
humble description. Chance, how- 
ever, again favoured her. Monk 
Lewis’s outrageous Melo-drame, 
““Timour the Tartar,” was at the 
height of its attraction, and the he- 
roine Zorilda was personated by Miss 
Walstein, then the first actress of the 
Dublin Stage, and whose appearance 
at Drury Lane, some few seasons 
back, must be well remembered by 
many of our readers. One evening, 
during the run of this piece, the lady 
was suddenly attacked by a theatrical 


ve . 
* Gamble’s “ Views of Manners and 


Society in the N 
> North 
of Lrelaud, 


indisposition, and sent word to the 
Theatre that she could not possibl 


perform. In this dilemma, the Ma. 


nager was compelled to substitute 
the first actress that presented her. 
self; and Miss O'Neill being what js 
technically termed “a quick study,» 
accepted the part, which she played 
in such a manner as drew forth the 
warmest applause, although the usual 
representative of Timour, (a great 
actor, well known in London,) had 
felt so indignant at being required 
to perform with “a stroller,’ that 
he actually resigned the character of 
Timour, for the evening, to another 
of the company. The intelligence 
of Miss O‘Neill’s success, quickly 
removed Miss Walstein’s indisposi- 
tion; but the mischief was already 
done,— 


‘*' That spell upon the minds of men, 
“ Broke, never to unite again,” 


which had rendered them admirers of 
her acting ; and during Miss OfNeill’s 
stay in Dublin, the former heroine was 
compelled to endure the mortification 
of finding herself neglected for one, 
of whom but a short time before she 
did not know the existence. 


Miss ONeill now appeared in 
various leading characters, among 
which, her Lady Teazle was particu- 
larly admired; and we are told, that 
the Irish still look upon her as being 
far more clever in Comedy than in 
Tragedy. She also played Blanche of 
Devon, in a Melo-drame founded on 
‘The Lady of the Lake ;” and, if we 
may credit report, none of her later 
eflorts have equalled this early at- 
tempt. Adelaide, in Sheil’s Tragedy 
of that name, was considered another 
most admirable performance, 
Dublin; though in London, the im- 
pression made by it on the first night 
Was so faint, that it was never re= 
peated. The author, however, Was 


| 
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so delighted with the reception of his 
piece ID Ireland, that he dedicated it 
to her in the following eulogistic 


terms :— 


«“ Mapam,—L am indebted to your 
great talents for the success of this 
Tragedy. ‘The part of Adelaide was 
written for you; in adapting it I en- 
deavoured to combine Beauty, Inno- 
cence, and Feeling, as I knew that 
your representation of such a charac- 
ter, would not be an effort of Art, but 
the spontaneous effusion of Nature. 
LTsubmit it to the publie with a difli- 
dence, which the success of its repre- 
sentation has not tended to remove ; 
for, Lam sensibie that whatever beauly 
it appeared to possess, was reflected 
from you, the representative of Ade- 
laide. 

The lines which the Author of 
“ Zaire” has addressed to Made- 
moiselle Gaussin, are as applicable to 
yourself: — 


“Ce sont tes yeux, ces yeux si pleins 
de charmes, 

Ta voix touchante, et tes sons en- 
chanteurs, 

Qui du critique ont fait tomber les 
armes. 

Ta seule vue adoucit les censeurs. 

Liillusion, cette reine des caeurs, 

Marche « tu suite, inspire les alarmes, 

Le sentiment, les regrets, les douleurs, 

Et le plaisir de répandre des larmes.”* 


In the early part of 1814, proposals 
were made to Miss O*Neill to join 
the Drury-Lane Company; but, after 
the negociation had been carried on 
for some time, the niggardly spirit of 
the Sub-Committee induced them to 
break it off; and the Proprietors 
thus lost the opportunity of gaining 
an actress, whose attraction, combined 


- About this period, an admirer of 
Miss O‘Neill addressed the following 


Lines to her in one of the public 
papers :— 


“A Mademoiselle ONeill. 


“ Vous avez recu des cieux, 

Tout ce qui peut rendre aimable : 
vow incomparable, 

Et mille dons precieux. 


Mais, dans un plaisir extréme, 
est un tourment sans egal, 
¢ trouver quand on vous aime, 
out Dublin pour son rival,” 


with that of Kean, might have restored 
the drooping fortunes of their house, 
and ere this time have enabled them 
to receive, what they now will never 
touch—a Dividend. The Covent- 
Garden Managers were more liberal, 
and more fortunate. Miss O*Neill 
accepted their offer of an engagement 
for three years, at a salary of 15, 16, 
and 17 pounds per week; and made 
her appearance at their Theatre, on 
the 6th of October, 1814, as Juliet, to 
the Romeo of Conway. The hit she 
made, is fresh in the recollection of 
every play-goer. The bills had an- 
nounced ‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” for the following evening; 
but the audience unanimously in- 
sisted upon a repetition of ** Romeo 
and Juliet,” which was accordingly 
substituted. To the honour of the 
Covent-Garden Managers, whose li- 
berality has never been doubted, 
though their good taste has often been 
questioned, we mention that they 
shortly after eancelled her original 
articles, and renewed her engagement 
upon far more advantageous terms 
than those which were originally 
granted her. 


The remainder of her career, up ta 
the day of her marriage, presents 
nothing but a series of unruffled good- 
fortune. As a matter of curiosity to 
future play-goers, we subjoin a com- 
plete list of the characters performed 
by her in London, with the seasons in 
which she first assumed them. Of 
those to which a star is prefixed, she 
was the original representative :— 


18] 4-15. 


Juliet, Belvidera, Isabella, Mrs. 
Beverley, Mrs. Haller, Euphrasia,t 
Jane Shore. 


+ Connected with her performance 
of this character, is the following 
anecdote, which was current at the 
time.—In getting up the “ Grecian 
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1815-16. 


Elwina, Perey,”) Monimia, Isa- 
bella, (** Measure for Measure,”) Ca- 
lista, Lady ‘Teazle, Tragic Muse, 


(** Garrick’s Jubiiee,”) Wrs. Oakley, 


¥*Adelaide, (‘ Adelaide,”) klvira, 
(*: Pizarro.”’) 


1816-17. 


Volumnia, Lady Townley, Lady Con- 
stance, Widow Cheerly, *Florinda, 
Apostate,”) Aatharine, (** Katha- 
rine and Petruchiv,’’?) Desdemona. 


1817-18. 


*Zimra, Retribution,”) Bertha, 
Point of Honour,”) Bianca, Fa- 
zio,” )* Bellamira, ( * Bellamira,’’) 
Lady Randolph, Maria, (* Citizen.”) 

1812-19. 

Angela (“Castle Spectre,”) * Evadne 
( Evadne,”) *Urilda, (°Fredolfo,”) 
Sigismunda, (* ‘Pauecred and Sigis- 
munda,”) Queen Nathurine, 


Her Jast performance in London, 
was on the 13th of July, 1819, in 
the character of Mrs. Haller. She 
Shortly after left England, to com- 
plete engagements she had entered 
into, at various towns in Ireland. 
Her performance of Jane Shore, at 
the Dublin Theatre, at this period, 
drew from one of our correspondents, 
who adopts the signature of Diego, 
the following complimentary effu- 
sion : — 


** So full of Nature is thy mimic Art, 


In the sad portrait of repenting 
Shore, 

That pily melts each virtuous fair- 
one’s heart, 


And prostitutes resolve to sin no 
nore. 


Daughter,” considerable difficulty 
arose at the jast rehearsal, about the 
mode of killing the tyrant Dyonisius, 
In order to produce the finest scenic 
effect ; during which time Wiss ONeill 
Walked about with apparent uncon- 


cern, til the close of the embarassing 
arrangement; 


when, g od-naturedly 
up to the tragre disputants, she 
said—* Gentlemen, fear you have 
timed yourselves much unnecessary 
in particular, Mr. Dio- 
the me, if I 
own way!” y Ol stabbing you in my 


Each manly breast too, owns thy 
magic pow’r, 


Piere’d with her sorrows and re. 
morse ful fears,— 
Nature’s Just tribute all with plaudits 
show’r, 
Heart-felt, involuntary floods of 
tears.” 

Diego was not the only one who 
experienced the force of her charms: 
they subdued the heart of W. Beecher, 
Esy. M. P. for Mallow, who made her 
an offer of his hand; and they were 
shortly after united, as has been 
already recorded, at p. 85 of this 
volume. 

Miss O‘Neill’s face was pleasing, 
without being strikingly beautiful ; 
her figure good, though not com- 
manding ; and her voice very full- 
toned and mellow. — As an actress, 
she bas been eulogised far beyond 
her desert: for, though it must be 
allowed that on the Stage she had 
scarcely a rival, it should at the same 
time be remembered that her situa- 
tion strongly resembled that of the 
one-eyed man, who was a monarch 
only amongst the blind. Deficient 
as our stage is in tragic actors, it is 
still more so in tragic actresses; and 
Miss O‘Neill made her appearance at 
atime, when anything beyond me- 
diocrity was certain of being re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Due ad- 
vantage was taken of this favour- 
able state of the public mind, by 
those who well kuew bow to turo 
such an order of things to their 
advantage; and the whole host of 
hireling writers, nem. con. proclaimed 
Miss O'Neill to be faultless. The 
outrageous praise with which sbe 
was pushed into notoriety, 1S also 
traceable in many instances to the 
mere laziness and indiflerence of 
those who govern the barometer of 
popular favour. It is so much more 
easy a task to swim with the stream, 
and comprise your remarks 1 4 
sweeping, general culogium, thao to 
analyze critically the several portions 
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of a performance, state distinctly 
the reasons upon which you ground 
your praise or censure, and appeal 
to the judgments rather than to the 
passions of your readers, that those 
journalists who follow the laborious 
occupation of describing in the 
morning the performance of the 
preceding evening, very pardonably 
fall into a habit of putting forth 
unqualified eulogy, in the place of 
discriminating criticism. Thus are 
the million misled. Let the truth, 
however, be told: Miss O'Neill was 
a very clever girl, and superior to 
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any tragic actress upon the Stage; 
but she was by no means the pheno- 
menon Which the Fditer of “ The 
Morning Post,” and other old la- 
dies, with upturned eyes, ond up- 
lifted hands, have long proclaimed 
her to be. This opinion may appear 
somewhat heretical, to those who 
have been accustomed to look upon 
her wholesale eulogists as infallible ; 
but, it is an honest one; and an 
error of judgment, be it ever so 
gross, is far more pardonable than a 
wilful perversion of truth, and ob- 
stinacy in maintaining it. 


of Books, 


A Sicilian Story; with Diego de 
Montilla, and other Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall. London. 1820. 
l2mo. pp. 176. 7s. 


In fulfilment of the promise we 
formerly made, We resume our notice 
of this volume. Three pieces of 
exquisite beauty follow the “ Sicilian 
Story,” viz. “The Worship of Dian,” 
“The Death of Acis,’? and “ The 
Falcon,” a Dramatic Scene, taken 
from a well-known Tale in Boccacio, 
who seems to be Mr. Cornwall’s 
favourite author. The classical 
allusions with which these Poems 
abound, are introduced with great 
happiness, and without the least 
appearance of pedantry; nor is it 
possible to imagine language of more 
exquisite beauty and delicacy than 
that in which Mr. Cornwall has 
clothed his ideas. This is high 
praise; but we confidently assert, 
that it is neither extravagant nor 
undeserved. 

We promised our readers a speci- 
men of Mr. Cornwall’s humorous 
Powers, and shall accordingly give a 
brief quotation, though we are far 
from thinking that in his attempts of 
the lighter kind he has been so happy 


as in the poems of an unmixed cha- 
racter. In two tales, “ Gyges,” and 
“Diego de Montilla,” he has tried 
his strength in the ottava rima, which 
the splendid example of our greatest 
bard has revdered so fashionable. 
Mr. Cornwall’s success, however, has 
been but partial; for, though these 
Poems contain some line passages, 
they are far from being equally ex- 
cellent. In fact, he has generally 
been most fortunate where he bas 
abandoned the attempt at gaiety, and 
aimed at touching the heart, rather 
than tickling the fancy. But, to 
the promised extract. AS ours is a 
theatrical work, we give a passage 
which will “f come home to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of uur readers :?—— 


‘“ Her younger sister—she was meek 
and pale, 
And scarcely notic’d, whea Aurelia 
near ; 
None evw’n had thought it worth their 
while .« rat! 
On her; and in her young unprac- 
tis’d ear 
Those soft bewitching tones, that 
seldom fail 
To win, had ne’er been utter’d. 
She did steer 
Her gentle course along life’s danger- 
ous sea, 
For sixteen pleasant summers, quietly. 
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Her shape was delicate: her motion 
free 
As his, that ‘ charter’d libertine’ 
the air, 
Or Dian’s, when upon the mountains 
she 
Follow’d the fawn: her bosom full 
and fair, 
It seem’d as Love himself might thi- 
ther flee, 
For shelter, when his brow was 
parch’d with care: 
And her white arm, like marble turn’d 
by grace, 
Was of good length, and in its proper 
place. 


Her hair was black as night: her 
eyes were blue: 
Her mouth was small, and from its 
openibg stream’d 
Notes Ike the silver voice of young 
Carew, 
Of whose sweet music I have often 
dream’d ; 
And then (as youths like me are wont 
to do) 
Fancying that every other damsel 
screanvd, 
Started to hear Miss C. again.—lI sit 
In “. (to be near her) in the 
it. 


Let lovers who have croaking Delias 
swear 
Their tones are § just in tune’ or 
‘just the thing?’ 
Let lying poets pull, in couplets fair, 
Pan’s reedy pipe—Apollo’s golden 
string— 
liow Nemnon sang, and made. the 
Thebans stare, 
When he saw Titan’s daughter 


seattering 
Flowers—'tis all stuff, reader: what 


say vou? 


Give me (but p’rhaps Pm partial 
Miss Carew. 


; 
7 sae as the nightingale first 
eneath Arabian heaven i 
S, Wooing 
Is she, or thrush new-mated, or the 
bird 


That calls the morning as the last 
star goes 

Down in the w 
heard 


Awhile, then seems in silence to 
repose, 
Somewhere beyond the clouds, in the 
full glory 
Of the new-risen Sun.—Now to my 
story :” 144, 


We will not say that all this praise 
of Miss Carew is quite just; but it 
is very prettily written, and she owes 
Mr. Cornwall ber best’ kiss for his 
eulogium.—Several smaller Poems 
fill up the volume, of which it may 
be said, that, with different degrees 
of excellence, they are none of them 
destitute of merit, and will not dis- 
grace their companions. © We may 
particularize the four Sonnets to the 
Seasons, which we had previously 
read and admired in “ The Literary 
Pocket-Book.” We advise Mr. 
Ollicr to make much of his contri- 
butor, whose writings lend its greal- 
est value to his Annual Work. In 
taking our leave of Mr. Cornwall, 
we tender him our warmest thanks 
for the gratification he has aflorded 
us by his writings, and congratulate 
him, most sincerely, upon the very 
general notice and admiration they 
have excited. 


est, and out of sight js 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 
Jan. 29. La Cenerentola—Le Sultan 
Généreux. 
Feb. 19. La Cenerentola—Panurce, 
(Ast. time.) 


The hiatus in the performances 
at this and all other Theatres, during 
the past month, caused by the decease 
of his late Majesty, has necessarily 


prevented the production of muck 
novelty. A new Ballet, however, 
was brought forward here on the 
night of re-opening, which — will 
doubtless become a favourite. — Its 
character is chiefly of a humorous 
cast, and is borrowed from Rabelais. 
Panurge, (Bourdin) being ship- 
wrecked, is cast upon an_ island, 
where he finds the natives worsbip- 
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ping an idol. He contrives to strip 
the figure of its habiliments, assumes 
its place, and is taken by the asto- 
nished islanders for a god. Un- 
luckily, however, he is recognised by 
the Priestess of the Temple, to whom 
he had formerly been married ; 
though so trifling a circumstance 
had escaped his memory. She at 
first threatens to betray him; but 
ultimately they agree to keep up the 
joke, and profit by the islanders’ 
credulity. The dancing, we need 
scarcely say, is admirable, as the 
piece includes the whole Corps de 
Ballet. Some uew scenery is intro- 
duced, very prettily painted. The 
Bills attribute the honour of having 
composed this piece, to M. Hullin, 
the Ballet-Master ; but we believe he 
has merely adapted it from the Pari- 
sian Stage. 

Feb. 22. La Cenerentola— Panurge. 
Feb. 26. Gastone E Batarpo, (Ist. 

time.) Panurge. 


This new Opera is written by M. 
Stefano Vestris, and composed by 
Signor Liverati. It introduced to 
the audience Signor Bianchi; but 
we must defer ap account of the 
performance till next month. 


Mr. MATHEWS’s “ AT HOME.” 


It is with feelings of the sincerest 
pleasure that we announce the re- 
commencement of this admirable 
species of amusement on the 28th of 
February, when the public were in- 
Vited to witness the performance of 
“Sometuinc New.” Curiosity was 
busy with conjectures, as to what 
novelty Mathews could possibly have 
bit upon ; and many expressed their 
doubts whether he would be able to 
sustain his Entertainment for a 
Whole evening, without having re- 
“ourse to some of his old materials. 
These surmises have, however, been 


most agreeably shewn to be without 
foundation ; the present “ At Home,” 
in point of novelty, variety, and hu- 
morous sketches of character, cer- 
tainly equals, and perhaps surpasses, 
both of its predecessors. The ground- 
work is this. The performer com- 
mences with announcing that he has 
cxperienced one of those serious ca- 
lamities, to which we are all of us 
liable ;—an irruption of the Goths 
and Vandals; or, in plainer terms, a 
visit from certain country cousins, 
aunts, uncles, nephews, nieces, 
cousins-german, &c. &c. ke. They 
of course drag him about with them 
to see all the Lions; and it will 
readily be believed that so admirable 
an opportunity of satirising their 
vulgarities, and the follies with which 
they come in contact during the tour 
of London, has been most happily made 
use of by Mathews. It is evident 
that a mere general notice of an 
Entertainment, produced at so late 
a period of the month, is all we now 
can possibly give, but we shall in 
our next go more into particulars, 
and put upon record a detailed de- 
scription of the whole. We may, 
however, observe, that amongst the 
portraits introduced, those of a Dr. 
Prolix and Sir Hubble Bubble, the 
former a tedious relater Of dull stories, 
and the latter a vulgar, arrogant 
citizen, are far superior to anything 
of the kind we have ever witnessed, 
that of our old friend, the Scotch 
Lady_excepted. M. de Tourville, 
a French Tourist in England, is 
another most happy idea. Amongst 
the remarkable places visited by the 
country-folks, are St. Paul’s, Lady 
Fidget’s “ At Home,” Tattersall’s, 
Epsom Races, and the Exhibition, 
at which Jatter place, Sir Hubble 
Bubble’s portrait is displayed, but in 
order to prevent its being known, 
he has given directions to have it 
described in the Catalogue as a 
‘ Portrait of a Gentleman.” Various 
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other scenes are visited, and two or 
three hours are thus wiled away very 
pleasantly ; till at length the country- 
cousins are suddenly recalled by the 
stoppage of the Bank of their native 
town, which has been ruined by a 
run upon it for five pounds, and 
fails to honour their order for re- 
wittances. Several songs are inter- 
spersed, as usual. They all possess 
merit, particularly one adapted to 
the Giovinette, che fate alVamore of 
“Tl Don Giovanni.” 

The adventures of the Country 
Cousins occupy Two Parts of the 
Entertainment. The Third consists 
of the usual personification of a va- 
riety of characters ; and the scene is 
laid in the apartment ofa gouty old 
Citizen, who has visited Brighton 
with his sentimental maiden sis- 
ter. By an ingenious contrivance, 
which we shall more particularly de- 
scribe next month, Mathews is ena- 
bled to effect his transformations, and 
assume the diflerent dresses, with far 
greater rapidity than heretofore ; 
though we confess we looked upon 
that as being impossible. The cha- 
racters of a Superannuated Watch- 
man, Molly Magog, and an Italian 
Musician, in this part of the “Ar 
Home,” are in the richest style of 
humour. 

This is a brief outline of an Enter- 
tainment, which we doubt not will 
be quite as popular as those which 
have preceded it. The success of 
the undertaking has hitherto far sur- 
passed that of all preceding attempts 
of the kind, and we hope that we 
shall enjoy a continuance of it for 
many successive seasons. Shakspeare, 
who has passages descriptive of 
everything, and everybody, assuredly 
never drew a more correct picture of 
any one than of Mathews. Tle must 
have looked into futurity, whilst 
writing the following lines :— 


A merrier man 
“© Within the limits of becoming mirth, 


never spent an hour’s talk withal- 
“© His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 


*“* For, every object that the one doth 
catch, 

** The other turns to a mirth-moving 

est ; 

Which his fair tongue (conceit’s ex. 
positor,) 

** Delivers in such apt and gracious 
words, 

“© That aged years play truant at bis 
tales, 

“ And younger hearings are quite 

- ravished.” 


Mr. Mathews prefaced the Enter- 
tainment with the following Address:;— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—This 
being the third season in which Lam 
gratitied by appearing Home before 
you, I am naturally reminded of the 
renowned Whittington, who, as you 
all know, enjoyed the delight of being 
thrice Lord Mayor of London. His 
fame was founded on a lueky Cat— 
mine on alucky Hit. It was his de. 

artment to banish Mice—tis mine to 

anish Melancholy. Why he was 
satisfied with being merely thrice Lord 
Mayor of London, we are not told; 
perhaps the accumulation of custard 
im his stomach, rendered him unt for 
the further fatigues of office. That 
—Ecce Signum! is not my case; 
ther wiil this, my third Election, 
satisfy an ambition that pants for 
‘thrice again to make up nine.’ Itis 
therefore my purpose, should I by 
your suffrages be re-elected to this 
come chair, so to conduct mysell, as 
to drive all the Biue Devils out of the 
Strand from 8 till 11 o’elock ; to bind 
Heigh-ho over to good behaviour ; and 
to piace Ha! Ha! Ha! those three 
graces of speech, on that proud and 
palmy principle to which their virtues 
and talents authorize them to aspire. 
It is my intention, during the present 
evening, to communicate the adven- 
tures whieh befel me in’ exhibiting 
some of the Sights of London to my 
Country Cousins. ; 

‘“* Before Lenter upon this task, per- 
mit me, however, to utter a few words 
in explanation of the epithet /mitatron, 
or, as it is sometimes in carelessness, 
and sometimes in hostility called, 
Mimicry. 1 look upou this talent, 
when applied to the body, to be what 
satire is, when applied to the mind. 
if the satirist drag forth private ap 
innocuous frailties to pu slic view, he 
sinksintoalampooner; ifthe Imitator 
Outrage private feelings, by holding 
up incurable and unpresuming perse- 
nal defects to public ridicale, he de- 
generates intoa buffoon. It is ms pur- 
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ince, by general delineations, 
pon may be ac- 
quired by negligence ; and how ditti- 
cult they are to eradicate, when 
strengthened by habit. ‘To shew how 
often vanity and affectation steal upon 
the deportment of you'h; and low 
sure they are to make their possessor 
ridicu'ous in after life. In short, to 
exemplify the trath of the old adage, 
that no man is contemptible forbeing 
what he is, but for pretending to be 
what he is not.—Now then fir my 


Cousins.” 


DRURY LANE. 


Jan. 27th. Siege of Belgrade— High- 
land Reel. (Miss Byene’s Benefit.) 
Jan. 28th. Coriolanus— Pantomime. 
Jan. 29th. Wild Oats— Ibid. 
Feb. 17th. Music and Recitation. 
The intelligence of the death of 
his Majesty, George the Third, 
reached London on Sunday, January 
30th; and on Monday, the Managers 
of the various theatres announced 
that their houses would be closed un- 
til his funeral had taken place. 
Drury-Lane re-opened on the present 
evening with “ An Occasional Selec- 
tion of Music, Sacred and Secular, 
interspersed and relieved by Odes.” 
The Stage was laid out as on the 
occasion of an Oratorio, and the 
performance commenced with the 
Overture to the “ Messiah ;” to this 
succeeded “J know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” by Mrs. Salmon; and Mrs. 
West then delivered a Monody on 
the death of the late King, by Dr. 


Busby, who we find has been-re-- 


tained by Mr. Elliston to write Oc- 
casional Addresses, and pass sentence 
upon all new pieces presented to the 
Theatre ; Mr. E. being sensible that 
it is far more difficult to form a 
Judgment upon the merits of a good 
Drama, thanitisto write one.” Of Dr. 
Busby’s Monody we give a specimen 
or two :— 

“ Though long the radiant course our 
Monarch run, (ran) 


00 soon, alas! we view’d bis sink- 
ing sun. 


Vol. 


‘© In honours, as in years, he constant 
(constantly) grew, 

‘- While rich his goodness, great his 
glory too.” 


* * 
** While Engiand’s state his fervent 


pray’rs enjoy’d, 
“To merit England’s weal his care 
employ’d.” 

It strikes us that we have read 
better jines than these, but perhaps 
we are mistaken; for we presume 
not to stake the opinion of humble 
anonymous critics against that of 
Doctor Busby, who of course thought 
them good, or he would not have 
suffered them to be repeated on such 
an occasion. The remainder of this 
act consisted of Sacred Music by 
Miss Carew, Mrs. Bland, and others ; 
and terminated with “A Grand 
Funeral Scene, arranged by Mr. 
Braham, the Poetry by J. Brandon, 
Fsq.” who, in the Side Boxes, “ sat 
attentive to his own applause.” 

The Second Part commenced with 
an ‘Occasional Overture.” Then 
followed an ‘‘Ode to Britannia,” 
written by Mr. Soane, and delivered 
by Mrs. Glover. The performances 
of the evening, it was stated, were 
to celebrate the death of one King, 
and the accession of another; ac- 
cordingly the Monody commenced 
with the following very appropriate 


and well-timed lines :— 
“ The voice of the Kings of the 
Earth— 
‘Let Freedom die!’ 
The sullen eye 
Of Superstition scowld wild mirth ; 
And through the land . 
She toss’d her flaming brand, 
While murder mutter’d hoarse, let 
Freedom die!” 


Mr. Soane, however, is a man of 
genius, and of course his composi- 
tion was far superior to Dr. Busby’s. 
The concluding lines in particular 
possessed great merit, though ren- 
dered somewhat obscure in the print- 
ed copies, by typographical errors, 
The Third Part commenced with 
another of the Doctor’s compositions, 
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recited by Mr. Elliston; and the 
whole terminated with “ Rule Bri- 


tannia.” In the early part of the beauty, and equal to her as & per. 
evening, God Save the King was former. The house was excessively 
sung, in the course of which, some full, and she was more than once 
blackguards in the Gallery threw into encored. She repeated the character 


whom she succeeds, inasmuch AS she 
is far superior to her in point of 


i the Pit, papers bearing certain on the 24th, and played Adela on 
Botta elegant lines. Their attempt to ex- the 26th. 
Se | cite a disturbance was, however, de- 
eet feated; the Pittites treated the hint 7 
with mortifying coldness; and the Richard the Third—Pan- 
anit ery of “God, save Queen Caroline !” pec | 
Feb. 22nd. Coriolanus— Pantomime 
. which was once or twice heard from 
Feb. 23rd. (OratuRt10--Mozart’s “ Re. 
the Galleries, was immediately drown- «“ 
guiem;” First part of Haydn’s“Cre- 
Pa) ed in hisses. The papers contained sae 6 
4 the following trash :— ation ;’—A Miscellaneous Act ;— 


Battle Sinfonia. ) 
The Oratorios here are as usual 


“ To be sung at the conclusion of 
Gop Save tHE Kine, by all loyal 


Subjects of George the Fourth, and Sir George Smart. The 
j Caroline his Queen. principal singers are Madame Bello- 
f, God, save Queen Caroline! chi, Braham, Miss M. Tree, Mrs. 
| : May thy great power divine Salmon, Miss Povey, and Miss Good- 
Contound her enemies, all. This is a respecta 
1 Make her fame pure to arise, blage of talent ; but no exertions, we 
Hiail’d by a Nation’s cries, fear, will ever suffice to render the 
+ God, save the Queen!” 
species of amusement generally po- 
i The house being poorly filled, and pular. 
i. 2} the audience of course all dressed in 
black, presented a cheerless appear- prep, o4th. Siege of Belgrade—Pan- 
and the thing allogether was 
Feb. 25th, (No Performance.) 
Lie Feb. 26th. Haunted Tower— Panto- 
mime. 
¥eb. 18th. (No Performance.) 
| ‘ Feb. 19th. Siege of Belgrade—Pan- 
tomime. 
Madame Vestris, wife of Armand COVENT GARDEN. 
r Vestris, who made her débat at the Jan. 27th. Antiquary— Pantomime. 
wh King’s Theatre, as Proserpina, ap- Jan. 28th. Jbid. Ibid. 
ej peared here this evening in the cha- Jan. 29th. Jbid. Ibid. 
hi racter of Lilla. 


She is a pretty, Feb. 17th. Zbid—Rosina. 
dittle lively woman, with a peculiarly 


, The only notice taken of the 
ae full-toned mellow voice, and no in- late melancholy event at this house, 
' considerable degree of science. We was the performance of “ God Save 


cannot, however, say that the feel- 
ing which some of the newspapers 


said she displayed in the execution of we would insert, did they possess aay 
hat her songs, was very apparent to us. 
' 


merit beyond what is generally found 
nt acting was as good or betler in such things; but as they merely 
Bi y hte her singing; and, upon the consist of a repetition of the old 
3 Whole, we prefer her to Miss Byrne topics, our readers, we feel assured, 


the King,” with three additional 
stanzas, written by Colman. These 


4 
| 
| 
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will exeuse the omission. The Farce 
announced was “Tove, Law, and 
Physic ;” but after the Play, Abbott 
came forward, and stated, that as 
Mr. Yates, who was to have played 
Flexible, had not arrived at the The- 
atre, the Manager begged permission 
to substitute “* Rosina.” 


Feb. 18. (OnaToRIo.—An Epicedium; 
Selection from the “ Messiah ;”— 
New Battle Sinfonia. ) 

The death of Mr. Ashley, former- 
ly director of the Oratorios here, has 
thrown that office into the hands of 
Mr. Bishop. The “ Epicedium” on 
this evening consisted of a Selection 
of such of Handel’s compositions as 
are said to have been particular fa- 
vourites of his late Majesty. The 
Battle Sinfonia rivals in noise that of 
the other house. Mr. Bishop’s chicf 
performers are Bartleman, 
Bellamy, Miss Stephens, and Miss 
M. Tree. 


Feb. 19th. Antiquary—Bon Ton. 

Feb. 21st. Comedy of Errors—Pun- 
tomime. 

Feb. 22nd. Antiquary — Too Late 

For Dinner. (Ist. time.) 

This lively Farce is the produc- 
tion of Mr. Jones, the actor, already 
favourably known as an author, by 
his Comedy called “The Green Man.” 
The following are the characters in 
his new piece :— 

Frederick Poppleton Connor 


Frank Poppleton Jones 
Nicholas Twill Liston 
Mr. Pincroft Blanchard 
Rafter Emer 
Emma Somerton Miss F oote 


liza Pincroft Miss Beaumort 
rs. Thompson Mrs. Davenport 
tty Mrs. Gibbs 
The title of the piece originates 
thus. Frederick Poppleton, a young 
man of exemplary morals, is about. 
to pay a visit to Mr. Pincroft at 
Blackheath, to whom he is an utter 
stranger, but to whom he has been 
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recommended, as a desirable husband 
for his daughter Eliza, by a mutual 
friend, Mrs. Thompson. _Pincroft’s 
nephew, Nicholas Twill, an ignorant 
booby, being appointed to convey 
Frederick to Blackheath in his gig, 
is imposed upon by Frank Poppleton, 
a rake-helly dog, who  personates 
Frederick, proceeds with Twill to 
Blackheath, and after disgusting 
Pincroft by every species of excess, 
is turned out of doors for his pains. 
Shortly after, the real Frederick ar- 
rives, but “‘too late for dinner ;” and 
after some difficulty, the matter is 
cleared up to the satisfaction of all 
parties. The first act of this piece 
is highly laughable; and though it 
somewhat falls off towards the con- 
clusion, it never becomes entirely 
dull. The dialogue is smart, though 
the puns it contains are not in the 
best taste. Our readers, however, 
Shall form their own opinion. Frank 
and Twill, on their way to Black- 
heath, have their gig overturned by 
a Greenwich Stage. Twill, in re- 
lating this to Pincroft, says of Frank, 
‘“‘ He was kissing his hand to a pretty 
girl on the Stage, when he was up- 
set.” ‘* Ay,” replies Pineroft, “ your 
pretty girls on the Stage have upset 
many aman.” The Farce was given 
our for repetition, amid unanimous 
applause, and we wish Mr. Jones 
joy of its success, towards producing 
which, his own excellent acting 
mainly contributed. 


Feb, 23rd. (No performance.) 


Feb. 24th. Antiquary— Too Late for 
Dinner. 

Feb. 25th. (Ornator1o.— Epicedium ; 
Mount of Olives; Battle Sinfonia.) 

Feb. 26th. Antiquary ; Too Late for 
Dinner. 


HAYMARKET. | 
Mr. Lloyd is exhibiting his Dios 
astrodoxon here, on Mondays, Wed: 
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nesdays, and Fridays. We give an 
account of its merits in the words of 
his advertisement !ndependent 
of the intelligence emanating from 
this perspicuous and comprehensive 
vulume of the heavens, the public 


‘will find it the most magnificent 


Astronomical Exhibition in the Bri- 
tish Empire. ‘the whole constructed 
and selected at an immense expense, 
for the express purpose of familiarising 
the subime science, and rendering 
the phenomena of the heavenly bo- 
dies intelligible, even to those who 


have not previously thought upon the 
subject!!!” 


CIRCUS. 


This house re-opened with a Tri- 
bute to the Memory of his late 
Majesty; and “ God Save the King,” 
with some additional verses, was sung 
very effectively. “Ivanhoe” conti- 
nues its successful career; and with 
an occasional change of Afterpiece, 
has drawn crowded houses every 
night since the re-commencement of 
the performances. The ever-attract- 
ive “Don Giovanni” has been re- 
vived, and seems to charm as much 
as ever; no other piece, for a long 
Series of years has met with success 
so splendid and so deserved. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


The progress of refinement is 
rapid, and much to be rejoiced at. 
The Bills of this Theatre announce 
an Cratorio on Friday Evenings 
during Lent, with Signora Corri as 
the principal performer. We trust 
the inhabitants of Lambeth Marsh 
will take care to profit by this oppor- 
tunity of listening to Sacred Music ; 
and not allow the endeavours of the 
Managers to blend instruction with 
amusement, to go unrewarded.— 
The bearing of the information 


against the proprietors, for sufferin 
the performance of the Regular 
Drama, came on at Union Hall, on 
the 9th of February. The result of 
the proceedings will be gathered 
from the following Report. Its 
length compels us to postpone Mr, 
Glossop’s Letters on the subject:— 


Soon after twelve o’ch ck, Mr. Pol. 
lock and Mr. Turton appeared, the 
former for Covent Garden, the latter 
for Drury Lane; the Counsel for the 
defendant were Mr. Adolphus and 
Mr. Dowling. 

Before the Clerk proceeded to read 
the Information, Mr. Turton claimed 
the indu gence of the Magistrates for 
a moment.—* It has been rumoured 
abroad,” said he, “ that one of the 
prosecutors in this case is Mr. Ellis- 
ton, the present Lessee of Drury- 
Lane Theatre. I beg leave to state, 
that he is not concerned in this pro- 
secution in any way whatever, excepl 
so far as his interest may be affected, 
by the decision which you wil! make 
this day. L appear here on behalf of 
the Proprietors of Drury Lane, or 
rather, on behalf of the Committee 
who represent that body ; and they 
have been urged to this prosecution 
by a sense of the duty which they owe 
to those persons who have contided 
to them their interests in the property 
of the Theatre.” 

The Information was then read by 
the Clerk. It set forth that Defend- 
ant, Joseph Glossop, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Royal Coburg Thea- 
tre, caused to be acted at the said 
Theatre, on the 29th of December 
last, a certain Tragedy, entitled 
“Richard the Third; or, the Battle 
of Bosworth Field,” he having no 
authority, by virtue of Letters Patent 
from his Majesty, or of a License 
from the Lord Chamberlain, to cause 
Tragedies, or any Entertainments of 
the Siage to be acted at the said The- 
atre. he Information contained 
various other counts, charging a re- 
pelition of the offence, and varying 
the title ofthe piece, as a Melo-drama, 
a Play, an Entertainmeut of the Stage, 
&e. 

The name of Cuartes WILLIAM 
Warp, Secretary to the Committee of 
Deury-Lane Theatre, was signed as 
that of the INFoRMER. 

Mr. Pollock, atter stating at great 
length the law on the case, and argu- 
ing that the Act of 10th. George Il 
Cap. 28, under which the Coburg a0 
other Theatres are licensed, prohibi | 
the performance of anything beyon 
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and Dancing, proceeded to call 
to the Defendant 
had greatly overstepped the bounds of 

is License. 

oO Doobey said, that he was as- 
sistant in the box-office of Covent- 
Garden Theatre. | He stated, that he 
knew the Royal Coburg Theatre to 
be in the parish of St. Magdalen, in 
the county of Surrey. He went there 
on the 29th of December last. He 
saw outside, a Bill posted, and pro- 
duced a Bill, which he purchased in 
the Pit, being a copy of that which he 
saw outside. The Bill announced the 
Melodrame of “ Richard the ‘Third ; 
or, the Battle of Bosworth Field ;” 
and the perfurmance which he wit- 
nessed, corresponded with the Bill. 
There was a stage and scenery; and 
actors appeared on the stage, as they 
do at Covent Garden. ‘The interior 
of the house resembled altogether a 
Theatre. He could distinguish the 
parts of the dialogue which were 
recited, aud they corresponded very 
correctly with the play of * Ricbard 
the Tuird,”’ as performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre. He had a book of 
the play in his hand, and marked the 
passages. Mr. iooth represented the 
Duke of Gloster, Mr. Barrymore the 
Duke of Buckingham, and Mr. Howell 
Lord Stanley. {In the general charac- 
ter of the performance, there was no 
difference from the manner in which 
it Was performed at Coveut Garden. 
it was, in fact, the same entertain- 
nent. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Adolphus. 
—Witness had frequently seen the 
Whole of the ‘Tragedy performed at 
Vovent Garden. He hada with 
him at the Coburg Theatre; he made 
crosses and lines in it; he marked the 
places at which musie played. ‘The 
Music was not always the same as at 
Covent Garden. Sometimes it was ; 
lor instauce, when a flourish of trum- 
pets was given at the entrances of the 
more distinguished personages ; music 
was played at the entrance of Gloster. 

2. When King Henry, after he was 
stabbed by Gloster, says— 


“Oh, and for much more slaughter 
after this!” 


Q. Was there music then ?—A. No. 
2. Was there music when he says— 


“Just heawn forgive my sins and 
pardon thee!” 


4. No; L remember none. 

2. When the scene of the murder 
of the children in the tower was en- 
acting, was there any music then ?— 


4. Yes; [I suppose it was to drown 
their cries, 
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2, Is this scene exhibited at Covent 
Garden?—A. No; there it is done 
behind the scenes. 


Q. But at the Coburg Theatre it 
was done before them ?—A. Yes. 


Q. At what time did you gu to the 
Coburg Theatre, on the day you men- 
tioned ?—A. At half-past six o’clock. 


Q. How was it possible you could 
have spared time to go then?—You 
know you must have been wanted at 
Covent Garden, where the Bilis state 
that overflowing houses” are perpe- 
tual?—d. I was not wanted at the 
office at that hour. 


Re-examined by Mr. Pollock.— 
Witness heard Mr. Booth, in the cha- 
racter of the Duke of Gloster, repeat 
the lines— 


“* Now is the winter of our discontent, 


** Made glorious summer by the sun 
of York.” 


The next witness was Junius Bru- 
tus Booth, the actor. He stated, that 
he was acquainted with Mr. Glossop, 
as proprietor and manager of the 
Coburg Theatre. He saw Mr. Glos- 
sop at the rehearsal of * Richard the 
Third.” He gave him nv directions; 
he merely said, ** How do you do, Mr. 
Booth?” Witness saw Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, as Stage- Manager, present at 
the rehearsal. Mr. Glossop engaged 
with witness to perform in ** Richard 
the Third” melo-dramatized. His 
engagement was in writing. He had 
it not about him now. He (witness) 
applied originally to Mr. Glossop, for 
an engagement to perform at the Co- 
burg ‘Theatre. Mr. Glossop made 
him an offer for twelve nights, which 
he accepted. He was to perform an 
extra night, which was to be his be- 
nefit. 

Question by Mr. Chambers.—What 
do you mean by performing?—A. To 
recite speeches ; to personate charac- 
ters in a stage dress. 


2. Then you were not engaged to 
dance ?—A. No; not to dance. 


Mr. Adolphus, for the Defendant, 
made an able reply, and happily ridi- 
culed the grasping avarice of the 
Patentees; who, whilst their own 
houses are crowded every night, as 
they themselves assert, caunot view 
without envy the exi: tence of the Mi- 
nor Theatres. Mr. Glossop, however, 
was convicted in the Penalty of £50. 
Mr. Adoiphus then gave notice, that 
he would appeal to the Quarter Ses- 
sions, and perhaps might remove it 
by certiorari, into the King’s Bench. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


The “ First Part of Henry the 
Fourth” was played at Wilson Street, 
on the 18th of February. The 
performers were principally amateurs, 
though some of the characters were 
sustained by individuals of the regu- 
lar party. Of the strangers, the 
gentleman who played Falstaff claims 
the largest share of our praise; it 
was a most humorous personation, 
and would not have disgraced a 
public Theatre. Of the Hotspur, 
who we believe was chiefly instru- 
mental in getting up the play, we 
eannot speak in more favourable 
terms than these—he has evidently 
mistaken his talent, which assuredly 
is not that of acting. The Prince 
and Aing were very ably played by 
two of the company. We have 
never, in any Theatre, seen a more 
spirited portraiture of the merry, 
dissolute and unthinking, yet brave, 
feeling, and sensible Hal, than was 
exhibited by the gentleman who this 
night performed the character. The 
King also was sustained with excel- 
lent good taste and judgment. The 
little part of Francis found an admi- 
rable representative in an individual 
who is gifted with an enviable share 
of vis comica. The piece was re- 
peated by the regular company on 
the following Thursday, and with 
much better efiect, the Hotspur 
having fallen into other hands.—-An 
attempt was made to perform the 
“Rivals” here on February the 2ist. 
So execrable an exhibition we verily 
believe was never before witnessed 
in the vilest hovel in Christendom. 
To the friends of the unfortunate 
individuals who thus pitiably exposed 
their deficiencies, we give this advice 
—“ Let the doors be shut upon 
them, that they may play the fool 
nowhere but in their own houses!” 
Teceived a reply to 

ougal’s “Lines” in our last num- 
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ber, which we here insert; and be 
that, as far as concerns us, the palin 
may now be looked upon as termi- 
nated. If, however, the wrath of 
these gentlemen be quite unappeas. 
able, they will find a rapid inter. 
change of shots at Chalk Farm, a 
far more satisfactory way of Settling 
the affair, than thus aiming a paper 
pellet at each other’s sculls every 
alternate month. 


Since you have lash’d, in verse so 
odd, 
My lines with your satiric rod, 
Dll prove, in justice to myself, 
That you’re a very silly elf; 
And by the help of this effusion, 
Dll shew that, through some sad con- 
tusion, 
Or some unlucky, ill-timed act, 
Your cranium’s a little crack’d, 


When first those Lines by you were 

read, 

You stamp’d, and swore, aud beat 
your head ; 

For vengeance cried with all your 
might, 

Then curs’d the day I learn’d to 
write ; 

And also that, when fate decreed 

That you yourself should learn to 
read. 

But, sofVning on deliberation, 

You thought, by harsh retaliation, 

With shame to overwhelm poor me, 

In shewing their indecency. 

1 know that it a sad disgrace is, 

To bring the blush in ladies’ faces; 

But, when you undertake to teach, 

Be pleas’d to practice what you 
preach; 

And don’t oui-do my nasty verse, 

By publishing another—vworse. 


Yet, still I like your style of 
writing, 

There’s something grand in your 
inditing ; 

So smooth, so elegant, so finc, 

So much superior to miuc ; 
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In search of words you’ve been so 
wary, 

You're quite a walking dictionary ;* 

Both butcherer+ and hypercritic, 

You've us’d most quaintly and politic: 

In short, ’m sure there’s none would 
neater 

Suit your most brilliant hyper-metre. 

Why then such words as these de- 
range, 

By mentioning my “ filthy mange ?” 

Of Grub Street too, why deign to 
write? 

Methinks that sounded rather trite. 

My “ mange” of fiction was devoid, 

And therefore shouldn’t be annoy’d 

By one who quibbles upon names, 

And modesty completely shames ; 

Yet, still { think, if right I see, 

That you have mention’d two or 
three ; 

And did attempt to pun on one, 

But found it wasn’t to be done. 

Thou art indeed a luckless wight, 

Not to have hit upon the right. 

To make it known, tho’ not quite 
treason, 

Would here be neither rhyme nor 
reason ; 

So, as I’m but a little fellow, 

Pray call me 


PETER PUNCHINELLO. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Works nearly ready for Publication. 


“The Fudge Family in Italy,” by 


Thomas Moore. 
Atranslation of Tasso’s “ Amintas,” 
with an Essay on the Pastoral] Poetry 
of Italy, by Leigh Hunt. 
The “ Emigrant’s Return,” 


* I should be guilty of ingratitude, 
Were I not to acknowledge myself 


ougal’s debtor for this beautiful 
Tace of rhymes. 


+ This word is a most decisive 


Proof that Dougal i ai 
invention, gal is not destitute of 


a 
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Ballad, and other Poems. 
M. Bartlett.—Price 6s. 
The schism amongst the members 
of the Literary Society at Newcastle, 
respecting “ Don Juan,” (Vide p. 119.) 
was terminated on the 8th. of Feb. 
hy a resolution of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, confirming its expulsion. A 
similar dispute has taken place at the 
Hull Public Library, where the ma- 
jority of the subscribers are secta- 
rians. These gentlemen having been 
offended by some passages in Maturin’s 
“Women,” which touch upon what 
are termed evangelical principles, 
voted the book “ immoral, and unfit 
to remain in the library.” It was 
accordingly delivered to the libra- 
rian, and by him burned. By way 
of retaliation, the liberal members 
have given notice of a motion fora 
general burning of all books in the 
library, which shall be found to con- 
tain any indelicate passages, or attacks 
upon bigotry and fanaticism. This 
has involved the Saints in a most 
embarrassing dilemma, since the de- 
struction of at least three parts of the 
library will assuredly be the conse- 
quence of putting the motion inte 
execution. 

On the 25th. of February, judg- 
ment was pronounced in the Con- 
sistory Court, on the case of “ Henry 
Erskine Johnston v. Annette Parker, 
falsely calling herself Johnston,” (Vide 
p. 94.) The Court being of opinion 
that the evidence produced was suffi- 
cient to establish the minority of the 
parties, and the non-consent of their 
parents, declared the marriage to be 
null and void. 

A serious charge of plagiarism bas 
been brought against Mr. Moncrieff, 
in the “Sun,” by one Mr. George 
Farquharson, of 17, Great Charlotte 
Strect, Blackfriars’ Road. The fol- 
lowing passage of his letter conprises 
the substance of the whole :” 


“ A person, not unknown in the 
annalsof literature, but whose name 


By J. 
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will, for the present, conceal, had 
ae a Farce called ‘ The Miller’s 
Wife of Chariton; or, The Three 
Johns’ bul, not having the influence 
necessary to enable him to bring it 
forward, he appliedtoa Schoolmaster, 
under whom Mr. Glossop had a ne- 
phew, asa pupil. The young man, at 
the request of his master or mistress, 
undertook to deliver the M.S. to his 


uncle, Mr. Glossop, for the purpose of 


theatrical representation. ‘The M.S. 
was kept three weeks, when the ne- 
phew returned it, saying, his uncle, for 
want of time, had not been able to look 
atit. The author then offered it to 
Mr. Elliston, for his approbation ; 
and, having applied to 
that gentleman, to know his pleasure, 
Mr. Elliston returned it, with this 
observation: The thing is preity, but 
I cannot use it, as it has already been 
played at the Coburg Theatre. Sur- 

rised at this information, the author 
inquired, and found that it had been 
performed at Mr. Glossop’s Theatre, 
for six successive nights, under the 
title of ‘The Three Johns ; or, The 
Miller’s Wife of Charlton ;’? and that 
it bad been described in the bills of 
the Play, as wholly written and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Moncrieff.” 


Mr. Moncrieff, in reply, denied 
this statement in toto ; asserting that 
the piece in question was never read, 
either by himself or by Mr. Glossop ; 
and that the hint of the one produced 
under his name at the Coburg, was 
taken by him, four years since, from 
a book entitled, “ The Pocket Ambu- 
lator round London.” He concluded 
by announcing his determination to 
prosecute his accuser. His state- 
ment was corroborated by Mr. Glos- 
sop. In a subsequent paper, Mr. 
Farquharson renewed the attack, and 
asserted that the injured author, who 
turns out to be a Mr. Thowas Ni- 
cholls, “ having called at the Coburg 


Theatre, and introduced himself ig 
several of the performers, they took 
his piece, read parts of it, and seve. 
rally acknowledged, that it was what 
they had performed, with alterg. 
tions.’—Here, for the present, this 
strange matter rests. 


On the 3lst. of December, 
1819, at New York, Mrs. Wallack 
was delivered of a son. 


DeEartnus. January 26th, at Royston, 
Herts, aged 76, Mr. Henry Andrews, 
during many years the compiler of 
Moore’s Almanack.” 

January 28th, at her lodgings in 
Upper Bristol Road, near Bristol, 
aged 73, Mrs. Bell, formerly Miss 
Mansell, of the London and Bath 
Theatres. She made her débit at 
Drury-Lane, as Juliet, on the 5th. of 
October, 1772, For some years she 
had principally existed upon £25 per 
ann. allowed her from the National 
Benevolent Institution. 

January —, at Bath, after a long 
illness, Mr. Jarman, late Prompter at 
the Theatre of that city. 

February 2nd, in York Place, 
Joseph Maddocks, Esq. formerly a 
distinguished Theatrical Amateur. 

February 4th, suddenly, at his seat 
called the Manor House, Shropshire, 
Thomas Knight, Esq. Manager of 
the Liverpool Theatre, and formerly 
of the Covent Garden Company, at 
which house he made his débit, in 
1796, as Jacob, in ‘ The Chapter of 
Accidents.” He wrote “ The Turn- 
pike Gate,” “ Honest Thieves,” and 
one or two more dramatic pieces. 


2 100 


Piece Waneois Articles, 


Mz. ELLISTON’s SENSIBILITY. 


* toathe 
In man or 


woman, but far most in man, 
All on; my perfect bane, 
Object of my imptacable disgust.’’ 


Sir—'Vhe spirit of Cowper’s sen- 


liment is preserved in the above quo 
tation, though I may not have strictly 
adhered to the /etter ; but, as the 
book is not at hand, I am obliged to 
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trust to my memory. In its fullest 
force, however, I apply the remark 
to Mr. Elliston, and I thus briefly 
assign my reasons. In the “ Examiner” 
of Sunday, February the 13th. (mark 
the date,) I read the following ad- 


vertisement :— 


Drury Lane. 

“ The Proprietor of Drury-Lane 
TuHeatre intends to re-open that 
establishment with a SevLecrion of 
SacreD and other Music, as a token 
of respect to both his late and bis pre- 
sent Magesty.--Thursday nextis fixed 
for the tirst performance. Odes, Xe. 
are writing for the occasion.” 


The intimation of this intention 
met with a very general approval ; 
for, though no one expected to de- 
rive any amusement from the per- 
formance, this gradual resumption 
of Theatrical Entertainments was 
deemed more decorous, than a sudden 
plunge from all the solemnity of 
mourning, into the jokes of Comedy, 
andthe tricks of Pantomime. How- 
ever, on Wednesday the 16th of 
February,—on the very day which 
was selected for the interment of our 
goud old King, when men’s minds 
were all occupied with the sorrowful 
subject, every newspaper contained 
the subjoined advertisement :— 


“ To-morrow, February 17th. an 
Occasional Selection of Music, &e. 
Agreeably to the universal feeling of 
respectto the memory of our late most 
gracious Sovereign, and the delicacy 
due to his august successor, the Ma- 
nagement of this Theatre have not 
until this day deemed it proper to make 
any public announcement of the re- 
opening ; fullyaware that their earnest, 
though humble endeavours, would be 
duly appreciated, although the par- 
ticulars of the re-opening cannot, 
under their sense of duty, ( Dutiful 
Souls!) be fully advertised until the 
day of performance.”—Rowley, poley, 
gammon, and spinage! 


To complete the joke, this fine 
display of delicacy was followed by a 
full announcement of the intended 
performance. Now is not this paltry 


affectation of respect, truly disgust- 


ing? The Proprietors of all the 
Vol. Ty. 
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other theatres shewed that they hada 
proper sense of what was decorous, 
by entirely withholding the publica- 
tion of their advertisements until the 
day afterthe funeral; but Mr. Ellis- 
ton, Heaven bless the mark! comes 
forward on the very day appointed 


for the ceremony, with a fine senti- 


mental flourish about his respect, and 
delicacy; and wherefore ?>—Why, 
merely because he thought the thing 
would take better, whilst every in- 
dividual in the metropolis was re- 
flecting upun the events which this 
new Man of Feeling thus proposed 
to celebrate. 

Before I close my letter, may I 
inquire upon what grounds Mr. El- 
liston presumed to term himself 
“ Proprietor of Drury-Lane Thea- 
tre,” in the advertisement which I 
have transcribed from the “ Exami- 
ner?” The words Lessee and Pro- 
prietor must have changed their 
relative meanings, or he has assumed 
to himself exclusively, a title, which 
he possesses only in common with 
other share-holders. Perhaps his 
friend, Mr. Leigh Hunt, can explain 
this, who, for his past services, was 
favoured with the first notice of the 
re-opening of the Theatre. Your 
‘‘ Theatrical Intelligence” of last 
month, which stated the fact of Mr. 
Hunt’s Tragedy having been accept- 
ed by Mr. Elliston, has wonderfully 
enlightened me as to the cause of the 
fulsome panegyrics with which the 
Examiner” has bespattered the 
management of Drury Lane during 
the present season ; and the uniform 
abuse which has been bestowed, in 
the same paper, upon that of Covent 
Garden. A word in your ear; Mr. 
Hunt’s Tragedy was refused at the 
latter house. Whilst 1 am upon the 
subject of Mr. Hunt, let me notice, 
with merited indignation, a recent 
attempt made by this poor creature, 
to lower the reputation of the late 
King. A story bas long been current, 
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(a fabrication perhaps) that George 
the Second, going once to see Garrick 
play Richard the Third, paid no at- 
tention to Roscius, but lavished all 
his admiration upon the actor who 
personated the Lord Mayor ; asking 
continually, in broken English, 
“ When will that Lord Mayor come 
again?” This ridiculous story was 
raked up by Mr. Hunt, and in his paper 
of February the 6th. told of the late 
King, though he was well aware that 
George the Third always manifested 
much admiration of Garrick. This, 
however, mattered not; Mr. Hunt’s 
object was to ridicule royalty, and 
he was, as usual, not over scrupulous 
about the means he employed. 


Piccadilly. RAZOR. 


REVIEW or tHe PERIODICAL 
PRESS. 


( To be resumed occasionally.) 


11. Lonpon MaGazines. During the 
three vears which have elapsed since 
these Sketches were commenced, a 
striking improvement has taken place 
in the general character of the peri- 
odica} publications. The proprietors 
have evidently been made to perceive 
that greater efforts were requisite on 
their part, if they wished their works 
to retain any hold upon the public 
attention; and that the taste for 
literature, which has been so quicken- 
ed and refined during the present 
century, would no longer be satisfied 
with the frivolous, gossiping compi- 
lations, which have too long been 
doled out monthly, under the appel- 
lation of Magazines. This attempt 


at imparting a higher intellectual 
character to their works, was, ’tis 
true, a necessary attendant upon the 
rapid progress and diffusion of know- 
ledge in general; but it has been 
more immediately produced by the 
appearance of a brisk young compe- 
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titor, which, by its spirit and livelj. 
ness, has disturbed the dull monotony 
of the slumbers in which most of 
the London Editors have so lon 
indulged. In my review of the pub- 
lication alluded to, (“ Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine,”) 1 stated my 
conviction, that, unless it should 
shame its cotemporaries into an 
endeavour to attain to a correspond- 
ing excellence, they would quickly 
lose the little share of estimation 
which they even then possessed. As 
has already been observed, the neces- 
sity of this step was seen by the old 
journalists ; and something has ac- 
cordingly been done, to advance the 
characters of their several Miscel- 
lanies. We are vo longer treated 
merely with “ Receipts for Pickling,” 
and “ Tales, to be continued,” as 
was for so many years the ease; and 
though there still remains great room 
for improvement, it is undeniable 
that an alteration for the better has 
been produced. It is unnecessary to 
particularize the whole of the works 
upon which this revivifying principle 
has operated; it may be suflicient to 
mention the two Monthly Magazines, 
which have both become more read- 
able, than they were at the period 
when I noticed them individually. 
The New Monthly, I believe, bas 
changed editors ; and since its recent 
junction with the Literary Panorama, 
has contained many excellent papers, 
intermixed, °lis true, with much 
“ baser matter.’ Even the Old 
Monthly, the dull, dry Old Monthly, 
has been striving to put a better 
face upon things; and by dint of 
assuming a more literary character, 
and ousting a few of its tiresome 
scientific articles, to make room for 
“ Notices of New Books,” has really 
become somewhat Jess potentially 
soporific. 

The commencement of the present 
year brought with it two additions to 
our stock of periodical literature, 
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which promise still farther to remove 
the stigma of worthlessness, that has 
so long been deservedly attached to 
it, Each bears the title of “ The 
London Magazine,” and each has its 
peculiar merits, though of an oppo- 
site description. That published by 
Baldwin and Co. is a palpable imi- 
tation of Blackwood’s. In its ex- 
ternal appearance, the arrangement 
of its articles, and the choice of its 
subjects, this is clearly perceptible ; 
but, though it is far superior to most 
of the old Magazines, it still follows 
the cleverness of its model at a very 
respectful distance. The best papers 
it has hitherto contained, are an 
Essay on the Scotch Novels; a Re- 
futation of Voltaire’s Criticisms on 
Shakspeare; an Analysis of Vaux’s 
Memoirs; and a Critique on Haz- 
lit’s Lectures. The Dramatic Re- 
view, also, is ably conducted. The 
political bias of the conductors ap- 
pears to be towards Whiggism. 

The other London Magszine,” 
which is published by Gould and 
Northhouse, bears a lighter character 
than its rival; and its contents are 
upon the whole of a more amusing 
description. The Review of Books, 
which forms a priucipal feature of 
the work, seems to be conducted 
with far greater ability than is gene- 
rally met with even in the professed 
Reviews ; and the Dramatic Article 
also merits praise. Of the Portraits 
it contains, I cannot speak in terms 
so complimentary; but in every 


respect, except that of resembling — 


the persons they profess to represent, 
they are equal to the common run of 
such things. The biography of Lord 
Byron is interesting, though the 
veracity of some parts of it is rather 
questionable; and the shameless 
assertion, that his poems, “ produced 
siuce his residence in Italy, denote a 
dreadfully depraved mind,” must 
have been the offspring of malignant 
leeling, or defective intellect. A day 
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will surely arrive, when the traducers 
of this great and much-injured indi- 
vidual, will bitterly regret the conduct 
they have pursued, and look back 
with feelings of shame and sorrow 
upon their unmanly endeavours to 
brand a nearly blighted name 


“* Something unearthly, which they 
deem not of, 
*“* Like the remember’d tone of a 
nute lyre, 
‘* Shall on their softened spirits sink, 
and move 
*¢ In hearts all rocky now, the late 
remorse of love.” 


A fierce contention has taken place 
between the proprietors of these 
rival Magazines; each accusing the 
other of piracy, in assuming the title 
which he had previously appropri- 
ated. With this dispute [ shall not 
interfere; but I must remark, that 
the paltry trickery of Messrs. Bald- 
win, in printing a “* Second Edi- 
tion” of their wrapper, has been 
very properly exposed by the cham- 
pion of the opposite party. 

12. Lapy’s Magazine. The cha- 
racter of this work, I have attempted 
to give in a former paper. A new 
series was connnenced on the Ist of 
February, but it does not appear to 
call for any remarks ;—those that 
were applicable to the old series, 
being exactly applicable to the pre- 
sent one. The plates are somewhat 
superior to those which were former- 
ly given; but the centents have as 
little originality as before. 

13. THeatricaL Inquisitor. The 
editor of this work is at his old tricks 
again. Since I last noticed him, he 
has had a lucid interval, and for the 
space of a year or two, wrote soberly 
and sensibly ; but the fit has return- 
ed, and he now gabbles as much 
nonsense and fustian as ever he did. 
Some specimens of his trash have 
heretofore been given in this work ; 
to prove that his style bas suflered 
no deterioration, I subjoin an extract 
from his last number. In a review 
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of the alteration of the “ Comedy of 
Errors,” after citing Mr. Reyuolds’s 
remark that the lovers of Shakspeare 
regret that few of his lyrical compo- 
sitions have been sung in a Theatre, 
he proceeds thus :-— 

“ That any real admirer of Shak- 
speare ever languished for the object 
which Mr. Reynolds has been pleased 
to describe, we most indignantly deny 5 
for, the enamoured votary of youth 
and innocence would as soon consign 
them to the gripe of prostitution, as a 
fond lover of Shakspearian beauty, 
desire to behold it in the embraces of 
the Stage. A literary pandar, how- 
ever, has been found for that purpose, 
who, while he is chuckling over the 
gains of his loathsome trade, even 
attempts to extennate it, by alleging 
that the work of copulation has re- 
sulted from the broad askings of jea- 
lous tenacity. In plainer terms, Mr. 
Reynoldsis shameless enough toassure 
us, that poetry, from the pages of 
Shakspeare, can be advantageous 
amalgamated with his own balderdash; 
just as if the pure streams ofa rolling 
river could be improved by their 
stagnant transmission to the mantled 
waves of a clayey canal.” 

IIas not this man “ eaten of the 
insane root, that takes the reason 
prisoner ?”—TI could fill pages with 
specimens of the most scurrilous 
attacks lately made by him upon the 
performers and others, but I leave 
the task to the Editor of the “ Sun- 
day Monitor,” who scems to enjoy 
it amazingly. With the dispute be- 
tween these worthies, I shall inter- 
fere no farther than to observe, that 
the latter has “ fooled Mr. Inquisitor 
black and blue ;” though I wish he 
had abstained from dragging before 
the public his private aflairs ;—this 
should have been left to the gentlemen 


of Pall Mall. 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 6. 


Grorce tue Tuirp. While the 
Hewspapers and other periodical pub- 
lisations arc eagerly collecting anec- 


dotes of the late king’s actions, at 
every period of his life, an account 
of his lirst visit to the theatre, after 
his accession, may very appropriately 
be offered to the readers of a Dra- 
it is from the 

London Chronicle,” Noy. 22nd.— 
25th. 1760:— 

“ Wiis Majesty was attended in the 
stage-box of Drury Lane Theatre, 
ov Friday night, Nov. 22nd, by his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord High Chamberlain, bearing his 
wand, and the Earlof Bute. 

“Hier Royal Highness, the Prin. 
cess Dowager of Wales, the Duke 
of York, Lady Augusta, and the 
rest of the royal family, were seated 
in the opposite box to bis Majesty. 

** As soon as the King entered the 
playhouse at the staye-door, the 
music shifted from the tune they 
were then plasing, to that of God 
save the Wing. Wis Majesty eutered 
the box, making a low reverence to 
the royal family, (who came some 
time before bim) and then bowed to 
the audience, who received him with 
loud acclamations of joy, clapping, 
huzzaing, and bearing chorus with 
the music, 

“ The managers had, on this oc- 
casion, erected very elegant new 
canopies over the seats of the royal 
family ; that over his Majesty’s was 
particularly superb, the wood-work 
at top being highly carved, painted, 
and gilded; from whence bung, 
festooned in the Venetian taste, 4 
fine crimson velvet curtain, richly 
adorned with gold lace, fringe, and 
tassels. 

Majesty was seated ou 
very curious new carved and gilt 
chair, covered with crimson velvet, 
with the royal arms and crown, with 
G. ILL. R. beautifully embroidered 
in gold on the back. 

“The crowd was so great, that 
many people were almost suffocated 
in the subterraneous passages leading 
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to the pit. One lady, it issaid, had 
her arm broken ; several lost the 
skirts of their gowns, coats, &c. but 
we do not hear of any deathis, though 
it was strongly reported at one time, 
among the crowd, that two lives were 
lost. Many persons, not being able 
to get back through the multitude, 
pushed forward, under the Rose 
Tavern passage,* to the boxes, and 
in the throng and burry, many of 
them, we hear, paid nothing.” 


CEORGE THE SEconD. Whether 
the grief felt for the death of our 
late monarch be more sincere than 
that which was expericnced by the 
Londoners on the death of his grand- 
father, [ pretend not to say; but, 
certainly, the exterior signs of mourn- 
ing have been more decorously ob- 
served on the present, than on the 
former occasion. The newspaper 
from which the preceding extract 
was made, alter remarking that the 
shops were closed at Dublin, on the 
day of the King’s Funeral, adds, 
“ This was a very becoming piece of 
respect, which was omitted in the 
cities of London and Westminster.” 


Tom Browy'’s Maxims. Some 
ingenivus remarks, fron: this facetious 
writer’s “Table Talk,” were given 
in the last number of the Brivis 
Stage. The following, from the 
same source, appear no less worthy 
of selection :— 

A common slanderer only wants 
opportunity to be a cut-throat. - 

Selfish never speaks well of any 
One, and never dines at home. 
‘Twas justly said of him, that he 
never opened his mouth butat another 
man’s expence. 

The Ephesian Matron, of famous 
memory, was an angel to some of our 
modern wives; she had the manners 
to wait till her husband was cold, 


* This Tavern stood at the side 
of the front-door of the Theatre, in 
Bridges Street. 
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before she disposed of herself. Ours 
enter into new articles, before the 
old bond is cancelled. “ Dear Betty,” 
says a butcher in Smithfield, a little 
before he died, ‘‘£ am not a man for 
this world, therefore I would advise 
you to marry our man Jack; ’tis a 
clever, well-built, strong fellow, and 
our business, you know, requires 
such aone.” “ Well, husband,” an- 
swered she, “ and so it does; but, if 
that’s all, don’t trouble yourself; 
John and I have agreed about that 
matter already.” 

"Tis the sign of the last necessity 
in an author, when he is forced to 
steal from himself: ’tis worse than 
robbing the Spital. 

Plays and romances sell as well as 
books of devotion, but with this dif- 
ference, more people read the former 
than buy them; and more buy the 
latter than read them. 

*T was a merry saving of Rabelais, 
that a man ought to buy all the bad 
hooks that come out, because they 
will never be printed again. 

Fiincuinge. The story given last 
month in ‘fhe Common-Place Book,” 
(p. 125) of the serious consequences 
which had nearly befallen a man for 
flinching, or “leaving his liquor,” has 
broughtto my recollection an anecdote 
related of aman, who paid still more 
dearly for such a procecding. Stow 
mentions a custom which prevailed 
at the hospital of Matilda, at St. 
Giles’s, by which, “ the prisoners 
conveyed from the city of London 
towards Tyburn, there to be executed 
for treasons, felonies, or other tres- 
passes, were presented with a great 
bowl of ale, thereof to drink their 
pleasure, as to be their last refresh- 
ing in this life.” It was from the 
cireumstance of a malefactor’s re- 
fusing to partake of this farewell 
draught, and thereby getting the 
sooner to Tyburn, where he was 
hanged before the arrival of a reprieve 
which was upon the road, that the 
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saying originated of a man having 
been “hung for leaving his liquor.” 

Haypx. The Musicians of the 
Prince Esterhazy having had some 
disagreement with the officers of his 
household, offered to quit his service, 
which was accepted, from a_per- 
suasion that they would soon change 
their humeur. The day, however, 
for their departure was fixed, and 
the evening before, they performed 
the last concert they were to give the 
Prince. ‘The celebrated Haydn com- 
posed on this occasion a Symphony, 
the conclusion of which is of an ex- 
traordinary kind; it is an Adagio, 
in which each instrument plays, one 
after the other, a Solo: at the end 
of each part, Haydn wrote these 
words, “‘ Put out your candle, and 
go about your business.” In fact, 
the first hautboy, and the second 
French horn, went away first; after 
them the second hautboy and first 
horn ; then the bassoons, and so on 
with the rest of the performers. 
There were left behind ouly two 
Violins to finish the Symphony. The 
Prince, quite astonished, asked the 
meaning of all this; Haydn told him 
that the Musicians were going away, 
and that their carriages were at the 
door waiting for them. The Prince 
had the generosity to fetch them back : 
and reproaching them feelingly upon 
the manner in which they were going 
to desert so good a master, they threw 
themselves at his feet, and entered 
again into his service. 

Mr. Cony, formerly of Covent- 
Garden Theatre, being one evening 
in the boxes at Drury Lane, was 
much annoyed by the stupid obser- 
vations, and noisy attempts hu- 
mour, of a gentleman who sat be- 
hind him.—“* Why, you measure out 
your Wit wholesale,” said a compa- 
nion, to the would-be joker. “ True,” 
observed Cory, “ the gentleman 
measures his wit as, in the East, they 
do Rupees, by the lack.” 


ENGLISH SLAVERY. It isa curious 
fact, that so late asthe year 1983 
the slave trade existed in England, 
as may be secn by the annals of 
Dunstable, wherein is the followin 
passage: —“ This year we sold our 
slave by birth, William Pike, and all 


his family, and received one mark 


from the buyer.” 


Lone Lecs. The late Colonel 

» who was remarkably long- 
limbed, always found himself terribly 
cramped in a stage-coach. After 
having once been closely packed the 
whole night in a mail, he took the 
first opportunity of release from his 
confinement, and getting out of the 
coach, said to his companions,—“ I 
am just going to stretch my legs ;” 
“ Not much, Sir, I hope,” cried the 
poor gentleman who had sat opposite. 


Supersceription. The following 
is copied verbatim from a letter, left 
at a public house in Gateshead, 
Neweastle, to be put into the post 
oflice: —- Mr. James Laurinson 
cotton spinner Warrington Lan- 
cashire to be given to him and not 
his wife if he is not at home he 
may be found at any of the public 
houses where they sell good ale for 
he is the devil for a glass of good 
liquor.” 


Jewisn Prupexce. A_ respect- 
able surgeon in London, taking his 
daily round to see his patients, had 
occasion to call at a house in Charing 
Cross, where he left his horse to the 
care of a Jew boy, whom he casually 
saw in the street. On coming out of 
the house, he naturally enough ex- 
pected to find his trusty servant 
treating himself with a ride ; but n0, 
Mordecai knew the use of time and 
the value of money a little better ;— 
he was actually letting the horse to 
little boys in the street, a penny 4 
ride to the Horse Guards and back: 


DON JUAN. 
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AND LITERARY CABINET. 


wWerse. 


POPE 


Parody on Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” 
ii. 226. 
Lo! the Plain Eater, whose untutor’d 
taste 
Finds health in salads and in homely 
paste ; 
His tongue proud science never taught 
to lave 
In Cock’s shrimp-sauce, or Harvey’s 
poignant wave. 
Guiltless of ortolans, his spit whirls 
round, 
Nor catsup stains his kitchen’s whole- 
some ground ; 
No meat in masquerade his stomach 
loads, 
Nor Viard*¥ tortures pigeons into 
toads.t 
Toeat, contents his hunger’s nat’ral 
call, 
Ile chews no latent gout in fore’d-meat 
ball ; 
But throws to faithful Flash, his dinner 
done, 
Th’ applauded beef’s reversionary 
bone. 


Come, nicer thou, and let thy palate 
try, 


'Gainst Yorkshire pudding, Viard’s 
lobster-pie: 

Inev’ry dish find some important fault, 

The soup wants relish, and the edge- 
bone salt ; 

Condemn each dish, not dressed by 
learned rule, 


Yetery, if hunger fail, the cook’s a 
fool : 


If fricassees employ not all her skill, 
Studious to nourish, not expert to 
kill; 


* Author of “ Le Cuisinier Imperial.” 
t Pigeons en crapaud. 


Snatch from her hand the bangers and 
the hooks, 
Redress her dressings, be the cook of 


cooks ! 
LUCIUS TANTARABOBUS, 
The Harp. 
(From Moore’s ‘ National Melodies,” 
No. 2.) 


My Harp has one unchanging theme, 
One strain, that still comes o’er 

Its languid chord, as ’twere a dream 
Of joy that’s now no more. 

In vain I try with livelier air 
To wake the breathing string, 

That voice of other times is there, 
And saddens all I sing. 


Breathe on, breathe on, thou languid 
strain, 
Henceforth be all my own, 
Though thou art oft so full of pain, 
Few hearts can bear thy tone. 

Yet, oft thou’rt sweet, as if the sigh, 
The breath, that Pleasure’s wings 
Gave out, when last they wanton’d by, 

Were still upon thy strings. 


To 


(From Moore’s ‘‘ National Melodies,” 
No. 2.) 


Oh! no, note’en when first we lov’d, 
Wert thou as dear as now thou art ; 

Thy beauty then my senses mov’d, 
But now thy virtues bind my heart. 

What was but passion’s sigh before, 
Has since been turn’d to reason’s 

vow, 

And tho’ I then might love thee more, 

Trust me, I love thee better now. 


Although my heart, in earlier youth, 
Might kindle with more wild desire, 

Believe me, it has gain’d, intruth, 
Much more than it has lostin fire. 
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The flame now warms my inmost core, 
That then but sparkled o’er my 
brow ; 
And tho’ I seem’d to love thee more, 
Yet, oh! [love thee better now. 


Fare Thee Well. 
(From Moore’s ‘* National Melodies,” 
No. 2.) 
Then, fare thee well, my own dear 
love, 
This world has now for us 
No greater grief, no pain above 
The pain of parting thus. 


Had we but known, since first we met, 
Some few short hours of bliss, 

We might, in numb’ring them, forget 
The deep, deep pain of this. 


But, no, alas! we’ve never seen 
One glimpse of pleasure’s ray, 
But still there came some cloud be- 
tween, 
And chas’d it all away. 


Yet, e’en could those sad moments 
last, 
Far dearer to my heart 
Were hours of bliss, together past, 
Than years of mirth apart. 


Farewell! — our hope was born in 
fears, 


And nurs’d ’mid vain regrets ; 
Like winter suns, it rose in tears, 
Like them, in tears it sets. 


To a Worn-out Author, 


When next you’re in print, Ned, for 


money or fame, 


Be advis’d by a friend,—let the work 


want your name ; 


For, whoever on that should unluckily 


look, 
And remember your last, will ne’er 
open the book. 
t 


Evening. 
(From the German of Breuner.) 


When eve is purpling cliff and cave, 
Thoughts of the heart, how soft ye 
flow ! 
Not softer on the western wave 
The golden lines of sunset glow, 


Then all by chance or fate remoy’d, 
Like spirils crowd upon the eye; 
The few we liked—the one we lov’d, 
And the whole heart is memory. 


And life is like this fading hour, 
Its beauty dying as we gaze, 
Yet, as the shadows round us lower, 
Ileaven pours above the brighte 
blaze. 


When morning sheds its gorgeous dye, 
Our hope, our beart to earth is 
given ; 
But dark and lonely is the eye, 
Thatturns not, at its eve, to heaven, 
PULCI, 


Indecision. 
(To Miss Jane R—n—n.) 


You will, and you won’t ;—half no, 
and half yes ;— 

I’m quite at a loss for your meaning, 
dear miss. 

Long enough, in all conscience, you've 
shuffled and shamm’d : 

Say Yes, and be kiss’d; or, say Ne, 


and be d——d. 


Quid Pro Que. 
Money and man a mutual friendship 
shew ; 
Man makes false money ; money makes 


man So. # 


Long and Lazy. 
Such isthe Proverb, Let my Husband 
be 


Lazy to others ; but be-long to me- 
BET. 
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